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to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? " * " To what purpose is the 
multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord : I am full of the burnt offer- 
ings of rams and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not in the blood of bullocks 

or of lambs, or of he-goats Cease to do evil : learn to do well : seek judgment : 

relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow." 2 These are 
examples of the words of the prophets. They do not necessarily imply the non- 
existence or the non-recognition of the divine authority of the Levitical law, but 
may be taken as a warning against its being too exaltedly regarded, and an utter- 
ance of the spirit of him who said : " Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ; for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weight- 
ier matters of the law, judgment and mercy and faith : but these ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone." 3 



PITHOM.* 

NAVILLE AND HIS REVIEWERS. 
By Eev. C. E. Gillett, 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 



Mons. Edouard Naville, in the employ of the Egypt Exploration Fund, went 
to the Delta of the Nile in the early part of 1883 to begin operations at Tanis-San- 
Zoan, but owing to the advanced state of the season, he turned his attention to 
the " Mound of the Statue " (Tell-el-Maskhutah) in the Wadi Timulat, on the old 
canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. The place had been identified by Lepsius 
with Baamses, on the basis of a number of monuments found there and sub- 
sequently removed to Ismailia, the main one of which represented Eamses II. 
seated between the solar deities, Ea and Turn. An examination of the texts pre- 
pared Mons. Naville for a result at variance with the theory of Lepsius, and he 
says that he formed the opinion that when the mound should be opened and its 
contents brought to light, the city would be found to be dedicated to Turn, and 
not to Eamses. The results of the excavation, not theories, must justify this 
hypothesis. 

What was found is well known. An immense wall surrounded the nucleus of 
the city. Inside this, occupying the SW. corner, was a ruined temple, dedicated 
to " Turn, the great god of Theku." Behind it a part of the naos was found, 
which belonged to one of the monuments already in Ismailia. Eleven hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of greater or less size, and two stones containing a Grseco-Latin and 
a Latin inscription were discovered, and are reproduced in the memoir. 

The earliest of the Egyptian remains was from the time of Eamses II., and 
the latest from Ptolemy II. (Philadelphos), thus covering the ground at intervals 
between 1500 and 250 B. C. There is a probability that other Pharaohs besides 
those to be mentioned were active here, though no remains are found to prove it. 
This has been accounted for by the fact that the stone used for inscriptions was 
nearly all very soft and unable to stand exposure for a long time. Besides, when 



i Mic. vi. 6 seq. 2 Isa. i. 11 seq. a Matt, xxili. 23. 

* The Stoke City op Pithom and the Route op the Exodus. By Edouard Naville. 
London, 1885. First Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

The Athenceum, London, No. 2994, Mar. 14, 1885; Andover Review, vol. IV. (July), 1885. 
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the Koman soldiery occupied this site, they leveled off the ground for their camp. 
The debris was cast into the subterranean chambers of which we have heard so- 
much, and many monuments must have been destroyed, or so hidden as not yet to 
have come to the light. As all of these chambers have not yet been excavated, a 
rich harvest may still await the spade. Of kings of the twentieth and twenty-first 
dynasties it is possible that we have some monuments at Tell-el-Maskhutah, though 
by no means certain. Eemains have, however, been uncovered bearing the royal 
oval of Sheshonkll. (Shishak), Osorkon II. and Takelot of the twenty-second 
dynasty, of Nectanebo I., a great warrior and an important king of the thirtieth 
dynasty, and finally of Ptolemy II. (284-247 B. C). 

Besides these two other stones were found of great importance. One of them 
reads thus LOEPO | POLIS | ERO | CASTRA : =(Aoepo | polis | ero | castra). The 
meaning of Lo is unknown, but the rest is plain* Of this stone Dillmann says :f 
" By far the most important result, so far as geography is concerned, from the 
finds of Mons. Naville, is in the establishing of the site of Heroopolis." (p. 5.) 
This Heroopolis is shown by the same inscription to have been also the Ero Castra 
of the Romans. 

The other Latin inscription is longer and all the work of one hand. It reads : 
DDNN VICTORIBVS | MAXIMIANO ET SEVERo | IMPERATORIBVS 
ET | MAXIMINO ET CONST ANTI(NO) | NOBILISSIMIS | CAESARIBI. . .| 
AB ERO IN CLVSMA | MI Villi e | 4 Of this " find " the reviewer for the 
Andover Review remarks (And. Rev. vol.4, p. 90), "M. Naville attaches great 
importance to a Roman mile-stone he found, which puts the distance between 
Heroopolis and Clysma at nine miles. This only gives in round numbers what 
Bischoff and Moller ( Worterbuch d. Qeogr.) state more exactly at eight miles and 
three quarters."? 



* It is to be remarked that this stone is inscribed by two hands, the letter P in the second line 
marking the transition. Comparison with the facsimile will also show that the first line was 
engraved in a character more like the Greek lapidary script, while the last three lines are evi- 
dently Latin. The P of the first line is the Greek r. 

t Ueber Pithom, Hero, Clysma nach Naville. (Separatabdruck.) Sitzungsbericht der K. Preus. 
Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin. Sitzung der philosophisch-historischen Classe vom 30. Juli 1885, 
xxxix. 

* If there is a mistake in the last line, it is a double blunder, as there is a double designation 
of 9 miles as the distance between Ero and Clysma, being the Greek 9. 

§ Cf. also Andover Review, iv. p. 87, where it is said, "In Bischoff and Moller's 'Worterbuch 
der Geographie' (printed 1829) it is stated that ' Heroopolis was a city in the east part of lower 
Egypt, on the southern bank of the river of Ptolemy, east from Pharbastis (i. e., Belbeis), 8% miles 
northwest from the inlet to the Arabian Gulf.'" Later in the same article this "inlet to the 
Arabian Gulf " becomes Clysma to the writer's imagination, This quotation is an unfortunate 
one. In the first place, examination shows that Clysma, is not even hinted at, much less men- 
tioned in the original, and therefore it has been supplied by the reviewer in an unwarranted 
way. He makes his authority say what it does not say. In the second place, the whole inter- 
pretation of the statement of St.rabo, etc., cited by Bischoff and Moller, as to the exact location 
of Heroopolis, turns on the question whether indeed the sea never extended further to the north 
than now. In the third place, the reviewer has omitted a very important part of the statement, 
which says that the site of Heroopolis was at the present (1829) " Abukeeheid " which the maps 
of the " Description de l'Egypte " place at or very near the present " Tell-el-Maskhutah." In the 
fourth place the writer does not seem to be aware of the contradiction which exists between the 
view of the dictionary and the geological argument (?) which he brings forward. If one is 
adopted, the other must fall, and vice versa. If Hero was at Tell-el-Maskhutah, then Clysma was 
nine (8%) miles away, very near the present Ismailia, and at the head of the "inlet" or "recess' 1 
of the sea according to Strabo. If, however, the sea never came further north than Suez, and 
if Clysma was near Suez, and was the only place that ever bore that name on the isthmus, then 
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This writer would thus discredit the mile-stone. How could this more exact 
distance be known ? Whence did it come to be thus " more exactly " determined ? 
Ho ancient authority has been quoted or in any way cited that supports the fig- 
ures as understood by the reviewer, and yet they are thus taken on faith and 
thrown out to the disparagement of the work of Naville. The Itinerary of Anto- 
ninus does not give this interpretation any aid or countenance. It gives the follow- 
ing distances :* (a) " Heliu (usque) Scenas veteranorum milia plus minus 18 (22), 
(usque) Vico Judseorum mpm. 12, (usque) Thou mpm. 12, (usque) Hero mpm. 24, 
(usque) Serapiu mpm. 18, usque Clysmo mpm. 50." This citation does not accord 
with the more exact distance by about fifty-nine and one quarter miles, or making 
allowance for the short Roman mile (1614 yards) and assuming that the reviewer 
has failed to allow for the difference between the English and German mile,t 
the divergence might be reduced to something like twelve miles and one half, on 
the basis of the long German mile (5.753 Engl, miles). This explanation, however, 
is far from satisfactory. 

But the mile-stone is really important, as is shown by the fact that Prof. 
Dillmann devotes considerable attention to it in the paper already mentioned. Of 
it as bearing upon the location of Hero he says (p. 4) that it cannot be adduced in 
evidence, as it may have been removed from its original place and transported to 
the spot where found. The location he had already accepted as fixed by the other 
stone. The value of this one is due to the fact that it gives a distance to another 
place. Now there are two courses open in regard to this stone, either to regard 
it as having sufficient evidential value to overthrow the correctness of the Itin- 
erary (Naville) or as requiring the hypothesis of two places called by the same 
name somewhere on the Isthmus of Suez (Dillmann, pp. 7, 8). After an extended 
discussion of the various appearances of Clysma in early literature, Professor 
Dillmann arrives at the conclusion " that there was a Clysma near Suez. A Clys- 
ma nine miles from Hero must have been a second. Before this can be considered 
assured it must be proved that (1) the mile-stone originally stood in Hero and was 
not carried there later, and (2) that the inscription on it really affirms what Naville 
finds there, that Clysma was nine miles distant from Hero " (pp. 9, 10). On the 
basis of the existence of a Clysmat a little to the north of Suez we are thus shut 
up to a choice between two, either the stone tells the truth, or it is false ; it has 
been rightly interpreted, or it has been misunderstood. This is the sole question 
to be decided. The first point mentioned by Dillmann is of no importance what- 
ever; for the story of the inscription is equally true or false whether it be found in 
Hero, Heliopolis, Tanis, Bulak, or the British Museum. The one question is as to 
the truth or falseness of the statement, and that belongs to others than the present 
writer to determine. It is a question in the department of Palaeography. 



Hero has not yet been found and the mile-stone is false. But all things point the other way. 
The whole strength of the review notice finally rests upon this one point, of which mention will 
be made later,— the ancient bounds of the sea. 

* Vetera Bomanorum Itineraria, sive .Antonini August! Itinerarium curante Petro Wes- 

selingio. Amstelodami 1735. Pp. 169-70; and, Itinerarium Antonini August! et Hierosolymitanum 
....edideruntG. PartheyetM. Pinder. Berolinl, 1848. Pp. 75-8. 

+ The quotation is from the German dictionary named. 

t This hypothesis, it may be said, is not as absurd as it might seem at first sight; for we have 
as yet no hint as to the date either of the city that has been identified (Dillmann) near Suez, or 
of the possible city which Dillmann says would be needed to accord with the record of the mile- 
stone. 
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The site, then, of Hero-Heroopolis, is at last proved to be where it was some- 
times suspected to be, though no one seems to have been very positive about it. 
An important question arises in connection with this identification in regard to 
its proximity to the sea. The testimony of the old geographers is mentioned more 
or less fully by the Andover reviewer, beginning with Theophrastus, and continu- 
ing with that of Lucian and Strabo. Strabo is said to confirm the statement of 
Theophrastus in stating that Hero is "near the end of the Arabian Gulf ," and 
" near Arsinoe' are situated, in the recess of the Arabian Gulf, towards Egypt, Hero- 
opolis and Cleopatris."* " Lucian is quoted as saying that ' a young man em- 
barked at Alexandria, ascending the Nile, and sailed as far as Clysma, a port at 
the extreme end of the canal, at the Eed Sea.' " The reviewer continues, " From 
all this it is evident that Clysma was a port on the Eed Sea, at the eastern end of 
the canal, and that Heroopolis was a town — 8J miles west from Clysma. "t To 
this statement very serious objection may be made on the ground of inconsistency, 
if the writer wishes to be understood that the inscription " Ero Castra " is authentic 
and its evidence conclusive. If this be not admitted, the position of Dillmann 
may be adduced to offset such denial, but the writer would at least be consistent 
in saying that " if the Red Sea ever extended north of the point which it now 
reaches, it must have been in some prehistoric period" (p. 87). 

The testimony of the early geographers turns entirely upon the question of 
the former extension of the sea. They speak of Heroopolis as at the head of the 
" recess of the Arabian Gulf," which is called by Strabo after this city. Those 
who hold that the sea never came further north than Suez, must hold that Hero is 
not at Tell-el-Maskhutah (on account of the discrepancy in the distances) and that 
it must be sought somewhere between " eight and three quarters miles " and nine 
miles from the " inlet of the Arabian Gulf," not from Clysma. There is, however, 
good expert testimony against this belief, even if " the evidence that any sea ever 
washed the Serapeum is only 'conjectural.'" The following may be cited as 
holding to a considerable extension of the sea northward : Sir J. W. Dawson,! 
of McGill College, Montreal; Edward Hull,? Prof. Geology, Royal College of 
Science, Dublin, and Director of Survey of Ireland, etc.; Sir John Coode,|| and 
Du Bois Ayme.H It is a well-known fact that to-day the Suez Canal is only kept 
open and navigable by the constant dredging that is earned on. If this artificial 
water-way is thus in danger of filling up and choking, why should not an arm of 
the sea, never of any very great depth at best, suffer a like danger ? Prof. Lepsius 
is said to have declared against this extension of the sea on the ground of the re- 
mains of a canal " north of Suez for a distance of three leagues." What does this 
prove ? It would seem to indicate that the canal was put there to serve a purpose, 
that of water communication. What would be more natural after the filling up 
of the sea and the stoppage of water traffic in this way, than for the government 
to undertake to accomplish in an artificial way that which was no longer possible 
naturally ? 



* The Andover reviewer does not give this quotation In extenso, but says, " In another place 
(p. 804, not 884 as stated) he says it was near Arsinoe and Cleopatris," XVII., I., 26. 

+ The distance "8M miles" is derived from a quotation already given and not repeated here. 

t Egypt and Syria (By-paths of Bible Knowledge, VI.), p. 58. 

8 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, April, 1884, pp. 137-141. 

B Ditto, April, 1885, pp. 97-99. 

t Description de l'Egypte (1809) III. 187-192; IV. 715-732. 
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But too much space has already been given to this discussion. We pass over 
some points in the review of Naville's book, which seem to us unwarranted, and 
take up a point which concerns the author of the memoir rather than its subject. 
The Andover reviewer forgets himself in making the following statement, which 
in other periodicals of some sorts might be passed over in silence : " Besides, the 
announcement of M. Naville's discoveries was made with undue haste (in the 
London Times, the Academy, etc.) before he had time to read the inscriptions 
with care, and he mast have felt constrained to verify the assertions of his too 
sanguine friends" (p. 90). To insinuate or openly charge any such literary dis- 
honesty upon the author and then to couple it with such an epithet as the " schol- 
arly Naville" and the statement (cf. p. 91) that "nothing can be more apparent, 
nothing more cheerfully recognized than the careful, painstaking, scholarly faith- 
fulness with which M. Naville has done his work," is, to say the least, absurd. 
If the author has distorted facts in order to " verify the assertions of his too san- 
guine friends," he is tricky rather than " scholarly," deceitful rather than " care- 
ful" and " painstaking " in a bad rather than in a good sense. The sentiment 
that we criticize is unworthy. 

To those who have kept abreast of the current discussion of the question of 
the identification of Pithom, the name of the district in which it was situated, 
Theku(-t), is familiar. Of this the reviewer says (p. 90) "The Thuku repeatedly 
mentioned on the monuments, M. Naville assumes to be identical with the biblical 
Succoth." An anonymous writer in the Athenceum (No. 2994, March 14, '85, p. 350), 
who criticizes Naville's book in an unfriendly manner and in a very superficial and 
unsatisfactory way, speaks thus, " On the monument found there M. Naville read 
the name of the god Atum or Tmu (commonly Turn), and as Bamses II. is always 
called the " friend of Tmu " in the inscriptions upon them, he concluded that the 
city was dedicated to this god. On a fragment of a naos he (Naville) found the 
name of Bamses II. and of a district called Thuku; and from this he argued that 
the place where he was excavating was called Pa-Tmu (i. e., the house of Tmu) or 
Pithom, that it was the Pithom which the Israelites built, and that Thuku was 
the same as the Succoth of the Old Testament." 

Such is the insufficient and misleading statement of this writer, and it in- 
cludes over half of his resume of the work of the "brilliant and accomplished 
Egyptian scholar M. Naville" as he is pleased to style him. 

These statements are true, so far as this identification is concerned, but it 
has supporters who are well qualified to pass judgment in the matter. It was not 
made by Naville, but by Brugsch, and has ample support in Ebers,* an Egyptolo- 
gist second to none. The name occurs many times (we have counted it no less 
than nineteen times) in the monuments, and from the form in which it occurs it is 
designated as a land on the border, inhabited by people of a foreign race, and also 
as a city. Prom this it has been inferred that the name was at first applied to a 
district and afterwards to the chief city of the same. That this was a name of 
the city whose ruins are here buried there can be no reasonable doubt. The name 
which Naville reads Pi-tum and identifies with Pithom is also found on the same 
monuments. Leaving for a moment the question of the truth of this identifica- 
tion, let us consider the objection made by the Andover reviewer (p. 89). " The 
contrast between Pithom and Thuku in this respect (' determinatives ' used after 



* Academy, No. 681, New Issue, May 23, 1886, pp. 371-373. 
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each) is remarkable and calls for an explanation. It may be asked, Have we not 
a right to infer that the temple gave a name to the place ? "We reply, The place 
already had one name. It is repeatedly called the city of Thuku in the monu- 
ments of the nineteenth and twenty-second dynasties. . .and how could it be called 
Pithom at the same time ? " No admission fuller than this could be asked by the 
most enthusiastic advocate of the Tell-el-Maskhutah-Pithom site. This final 
question is quite refreshing. If the trouble had been taken to examine the double 
nomenclature of Egyptian kings and cities, it would never have been asked. Let 
me cite some of those mentioned by Diimichen in his " Einleitung " to the " Ge- 
schichte des alten Aegyptens," von Eduard Meyer in Oncken's " Allgemeine 
Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen," and there printed on his maps of the "nomoi" 
of Egypt. Us, "city of the divine sceptre us," = nu, "city" (par excellence) = 
nu-amon, " city of Ammon " (Heb. J'QX'KJ) = Thebes = Diospolis ; nubi, " gold 
city" = pa-sebeh, "dwelling of Sebek," = Ombos = Kum Ombo; pu nti hi 
ab-t n-ta seni, "city on the East of the land of Esne" = pa chnum, "house of 
Chnum " = Contra Lato, near present el Hilleh; dpu=pa chem, " dwelling of 
Chem" (Pan) = Chemmis, Panopolis, Achmun.* This system of double names, 
the one sacred and the other " profane " or civil, is something quite familiar to 
students of Egyptology, and causes no surprise whatever. 

The Athenaeum writer remarks (p. 350), " If the Hebrews wished to transcribe 
this name (Thuku) in their own letters, they would certainly have used J*| for the 
first letter of the name, and not Q." This question has been fully answered by 
Ebers in the article already mentioned. He states that many similar cases of the 
substitution of these letters could be given, besides the one quoted by Mons. Na- 
ville, in which the Egyptian Theb-neter becomes the Greek "ZejShvwos. 

The main interest to us as biblical students, in the excavations of Mons. Na- 
ville at Tell-el-Maskhutah is the identification of Pi-Tum of the monuments with 
the Pithom of Exod. 1. 11. The reviewer says on this point, " there is no ev- 
idence that he has found a city called Pithom, much less the city which Exod. 1. 11 
says the Hebrews built for Pharaoh " (p. 89). The writer in the Athenaeum re- 
marks also (p. 350), " The Pithom of the Exodus is apparently as far to seek as 
ever." 

Now it is held by those competent to judge that there is evidence that this 
place is the site of old Pithom and all the facts yet discovered go to show that it 
was the very city in question. In the first place as to the name. It is found in 
the tablet of Ptolemy written fully and "determinated" with the city sign, and 
also not thus determinated in other texts. But there is another consideration 
only hinted at by Naville, which strengthens the argument greatly. These same 
texts draw a distinction between the city of Turn and the temple of Turn. The one 
was Pi-Tum. Pithom, and the other was haa(t)-Tum, temple or sanctuary of Turn. 
This distinction points most conclusively to the existence of a town called after 
the main deity of the region, and shows by monumental evidence that the city is 
there. As to the other point, the identity of the place, we can at least say that 
the results of the excavations correspond in a marked way with the facts as re- 
corded in Exodus. The bricks that have been found (and the city is almost en- 
tirely composed of these), are of three sorts, with straw, with stubble, and without 
either, and they are laid in mortar, an unusual thing. 



* Egyptian double names in italics. 
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The further discussion of the names of the city and of that of the region can- 
not now be entered upon. The present paper has already outrun the most liberal 
estimate as to length, and still much remains to be said. Many of the details of 
M. Naville's discoveries are of rare interest, but they cannot now be considered. 
The work is a grand one and well does the Egypt Exploration Fund deserve not 
only thanks but substantial remembrance in a financial way. 
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THE HISTORY OF BEGINNINGS. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis are a record of the beginnings of human 
history, leading up to the history of Israel, which properly begins with the call of 
Abraham, chapter xn. It is now certainly known that much the same accounts- 
of the beginnings of things existed among other ancient peoples than the Israel- 
ites. Assyrian writings of the times of Sennacherib have been deciphered, which 
claim to be copies of Babylonian writings older than the times of Abraham, and 
which contain, with variations of form, some of the accounts contained in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, including the two biblical accounts of the crea- 
tion, and that of the deluge. As between these and the biblical narratives, the 
identification is unmistakable; and this being established, the two groups of 
accounts are further identified with similar accounts found among other peoples. 
The biblical accounts differ from all the others by the air they have of being 
simple statements of fact, made by a sober-minded believer in one God; the 
others, many of them much fuller in details than ours, are all marked by abun- 
dance of grotesque and fanciful embellishment. It is sometimes represented that 
the Hebrew accounts were selected from the Babylonian by some Hebrew mono- 
theist ; this is just as credible as it is that the canonical gospels were selected 
from the apocryphal. In such cases, according to all human experience, the 
simplest statement of facts is the earliest, and the embellished forms of the story 
come later. A sober statement drawn from a myth, would ordinarily have the 
form of a statement of principles or generalizations, not that of a statement of 
facts. The Babylonian accounts may therefore be fairly claimed as witnesses to 
the extreme antiquity of the more original forms of the same accounts, as now 
found in Genesis. 

The dominant school of anti-traditional criticism holds that the account of 
the flood in Genesis is made up of two older accounts worked together. We have 
already seen that it considers the first account of the creation as part of an 
Elohistic writing of the time of Ezra. It holds that the title "these are the 
generations of the heaven and the earth, when they were created," Gen. n. 4, 
belongs to the account preceding the title, and not, as commonly in other 
instances, to that which follows the title. To the same writing it attributes 
"the book of the generations of Adam," chapter v., except the twenty-ninth 
verse; also "the generations of Noah," being Gen. vi. 9-22; IX. 1-17, with other 
shorter sections and phrases, in the account of the flood ; also " the generations 



